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“1S MODERATION IN POLITICS GOOD FOR THE COUNTRY?” 


DR. WITMAN: Good evening, friends, How moderate should we be in our politi- 
cal ideas? There are some who are saying that moderation in politics today is the 
only safe course in the face of the delicate questions, both at home and abroad, which | 
we have to solve. Others, however, are saying that this is the course of defeatism 
and that no progress can be made without the conflict of extreme positions. What do 
you think about it? Can we really be moderate in the coming campaign, for instance; 
or should we see the opposing sides slug it out with each other? 

These are important questions, so let's start talking about them at once, We 
have two men here to do it who have made a life study of this very problem. 

First, we're going to hear from Samuel Lubell, a scholar and journalist, who 
is author of the recently published, "Revolt of the Moderates." His astute post- 
election analyses have become almost an institutional feature of the "Saturday Evening 
Post," and his prediction of a clear-cut Eisenhower victory in 1952 won him a reputa-~ 
tion as an election forecaster. Among Mr. Imbell's other books is the Woodrow Wilson 
award winner, "The Future of American Politics." Mr. Samuel Lubell! 

MR. LUBELL: Before we get into our argument, it might be a good idea to fix 
in our minds a few basic facts on what lies behind this trend toward moderation in 
American politics today. As I see it, the most important single force shaping the 
direction of our politics is the spectacular economic improvement in the country since 
the depression. Since 1932 a whole generation has risen up out of poverty to middle 
class comfort. Millions of families have bought new homes, many of them have moved 
out into the suburbs, more farmers own their farms clear of debt than any previous time 
in our history, wages and employment profits all are at record levels, 

The one concern that dominates the bulk of American voters is the preservation 
of these economic gains of this prosperity which has registered since 1932. No politi- 
cal party can win and hold the presidency if it threatens those gains. That might be 
called the #1 fact of political life today, In reflecting this, the leadership of 
both the Democratic and Republican parties have committed themselves to policies cal- 
culated to preserve those gains. The net result is that both parties have become 
moderate in their approach to the major problems before the nation. In fact, both 
parties have tended to become more and more like one another, 

As long as the parties remain committed to this goal of preserving the economic 
gains since the depression, there really is not much room for wide differences of 
opinion or of action between the Republicans and the Democrats. As I put it in my 
book, our parties today can be pictured as two fat men in a narrow hallway -- the 
hallway is these gains that both are committed to preserve. These two fat men cannot 
move past each other; they either remain jammed together in deadlock or they move in 
the same direction. It is no accident that the Eisenhower Administration has kept so 
much of the Roosevelt New Deal, The Republicans would not have been a conservative 
party if they had thrown the New Deal out. Nor is it surprising to find that bebh 
parties have turned their backs on the extremists in their own ranks and now face the 
middle ground, for it is this middle ground which today holds the balance of political 
victory in the country. 

To sum up, I think it is simply stating the facts as to the political condition 
we face today, to say that the moderate elements hold the balance of power in the 
country. There is, though, a larger question which we ought to think of and that is 
whether this trend towards moderation, this emphasis on the preservation of our newly 
won middle class comforts is really good for the country, and that is something I 
would like to come back to a little later, 

DR. WITMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Lubell. Our second speaker 
John P, Roche who is a professor of Politicel Science at Haverford Calica Jt a 
vania, and co-author of the widely used college text, "Dynamics of Democratic Govern- 
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ment." His articles on politics appear in the nation's leading news magazines. Mr, 
Roche also is Director of the Study of Commmnist Activities in Opinion-Forming Groups, 
for the Fund for the Republic. We're very delighted to have you here, Mr. Roche, and 
let us hear from you now. 

MR. ROCHE: Moderation is a slippery concept, and to ask if moderation is a 
good thing for American politics is to invite unthinking agreement around a pious 
abstraction. Surely, no politician or student of politics would be prepared to de- 
nounce moderation, even though no one was prepared to define it either. Dealing 
with ambiguous abstractions is always good clean fun and, as my students regularly 
attempt to demonstrate, a wonderful labor-saving device. 

How many bitter struggles over real issues have been temporarily stilled by 
unanimous acceptance of a masterfully meaningless abstract resolution? Both parties 
have their experts in the field of ambiguous abstraction and this, of course, is their 
big year, This year will see them hard at work on the party platforms, which are 
masterpieces of their kind, 

But the real problem is that in American politics we seldom encounter abstrac- 
tions in the flesh, although they can be found, of course, in large numbers in the 
French National Assembly. Take the concept of compromise, for instance, which is pro- 
bably moderation's identical twin. A local Democratic functionary once put the point 
I am driving at most effectively. Accused of stubborness in negotations, he shouted, 
"You bet I believe in compromise, but not when I've got the votes to win." 

Another time when our faction was clearly outgunned, this happypragmatist began 
a caucas with the statement, "In the interest of unity in the party, we are prepared 
to rise above our principles and seek a fair compromise," 

Moderation, like compromise, is an abstraction that can be used in different 
contexts and at different ends. Consequently, before we wave the term around any 
further, I propose to do some defining, If we mean by moderation a way of approach- 
ing political problems, as distinguished, say, from fanaticism, I would hold it to be 
essential to the effective operation of our political system. Used in this sense, it 
suggests an adherence to certain rules of the game -- certain ground rules of the demo- 
cratic process. And the support of that segment of the population which Mr, Lubell 
calls the moderates for candidates that reject demagaguery is vital to the maintenance 
of our national balance. / 

If, however, when we endorse moderation we mean by it a quest for policy common 
denominators, a search for a viewpoint that will establish an equilibrium of political 
forces, then I am thoroughly and unconditionally immoderate. From this view, the recent 
Farm Bill was a moderate policy for seemingly all farm interests were happy with their 
congressional rewards and the President, correspondingly, was an extremist when he 
vetoed it and destroyed this nice equilibrium. 

Moderation, seen as the achievement of a nice placid common denominator -- the 
split-the-difference approach to life -- will be disastrous for the United States. 
Progress and ideas, as well as in technical areas, is founded on a rigorous and vigorous 
process of dispute, of competition. And a comfortable policy of moderation would pro- 
bably result in stagnation. Moderation understood as the absence of fanaticism is 
vital, but moderation as a policy goal will most likely lead to the politicians finding 
the lowest common denominator and then going off for a nice relaxing game of golf. In 
short, while we have to have leaders who will examine the issues that face us dis-~ 
passionately and without fanaticism, the solutions which they present should rest on 
a recognition that democracy is a set of moral obligations, often immoderate moral 
obligations because morality and moderation are not necessarily associated, as well 
as a way of conducting political business. Thus, the sign of a great democratic leader 
is often his immoderation., He knows when not to compromise, 

DR. WITMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Roche. Mr. Lubell, do you want to com- 
ment on Mr. Roche's statement? 

MR. LUBELL: I think we'd better get a rather sharp distinction between, say 
the tactics of politics and some of the basic decisions and substance of what can happen 
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within this country at this time, As far as the tactics of politics are concerned, 

I don't particularly think that it is good tactics to be moderate in your campaign- 
ing. I think any campaigner, any candidate who goes out and, for example, leaves 
himself on the defensive, invites defeat. I think any candidate, to win, should hit 
out hard and run a very effective, a very hard-hitting campaign. .But that's a little 
bit like acting as to what makes for a good performance and, to that extent, I would 
say that moderation isn't particularly good as a political tactic, My main point, as 
far as moderation -- and I believe that it is in this sense that it really applies in 
our current condition -- is the fact that we are in a situation where the middle ground 
is the only ground which the people of the United States will permit their government 
to walk down, 

MR. ROCHE: I take a somewhat more active view of the role of leadership than 
I think Mr. bubell does, It doesn't seem to me that the job of the leader -~ there's 
an anecdote from the French Revolution about the leader which for all I know you may 
have used in one of your booksS...eece 

MR. LUBELL: It's in the "Revolt of the Moderates." 

MR. ROCHE: There is an anecdote which Mr. Lubell has used about the leader 
who saw a mob rushing by and excused himself from lunch and said he had to go out and 
lead the mob, find out where it was going and lead it. It doesn't seem to me that 
this is the function of leadership any more than I feel that Mr. Iubell feels that way, 
But I do feel that the function of a leader in a democratic society is a catalytic 
function whose job is to take immoderate positions when he feels that they are called 
for. For example, if the moderates had had complete control over policy, I suspect 
we might never have gotten rid of slavery in this country. If we accept sort of 
public lethargy as being the decisive factor in establishing public policy, then 
I think that we've got a government which is merely a conditioned reflex and not 
a positive democratic government at all. So, 1 would say that there is a time, 
obviously, for moderation. 

DR. WITMAN: I think what we are talking about here is the fact that there are 
two approaches to the problem of moderation and that what we want to do is talk them 
out. Those two approaches, I gather, from what you two gentlemen have said are, first, 
that there is the problem of moderation in the tactical approach, in the methodology of 
the campaign and in terms of 1956 campaigning we have to attack that problem this 
evening. The other approach and the one that you, Professor Roche, were developing, 
is the approach that actually moderation also has to be viewed and analyzed in terms 
of its being a frame of mind, an attitude, a basic philosophy, a political concept 
within the whole body politic of the society. So that there are, you two gentlemen 
are saying, I believe, two considerations of the methods of analyzing this problem -= 
tactical, which has a specific application in the campaign; and philosophical, or 
policy-wise, which was the point Mr, lubell was stressing and you too, Mr.Roche. Now, 
can we take it up in this order? Can we talk about the question of tactics for a few 
moments and then go on to the matter of the status of political thinking in this 
country, whether it be a moderate, or whether it be extremist. What about this? It 
occurs to me that not very long ago -- I think it was in November or perhaps even more 
recently -- Mr.Dulles publicly proposed that the parties adopt the policy of moderation 
in their approach to an analysis of foreign policy in the coming campaign. What do you 
think about that? Is that a wise proposal? 

MR. LUBELL: As far as tactics are concerned, I don't think it makes a great 
deal of difference. Actually, I think that the way we have always achieved moderation, 
compromise, unity in this country, has always been fighting very hard among ourselves. 
The nature of the American public is such that in order to attract attention you either 
have to stand on your head or yell very loud, so yor tactics in politics are almost al- 
ways immoderate, Remember Wendell Willkie, when he got through with one election am 
was asked afterwards why he said some of the things he said, he said that was campaign 
oratory. I've done a great deal of talking to voters -- I go around the country -- and 
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MR. ROCHE: JI think Mr. Dulles is engaging in a very shrewd political tactic. 
The call for moderation, from his point of view, is a very sound one because what he 
is trying to do, is quiet down the opposition and this is the point I was driving 
at in my initial statement, that things like calling for moderation, talking about 
bipartisanship, essentially are tactical methods of crimping the ammunition of the 
enemy, The Democrats did it when they were in power and the Republicans are doing 
it now. I think it is quite a legitimate thing. 

DR. WITMAN: Mr. Roche, isn't it true that if this is the case, and that is 
that the party in power always seeks moderation in order to avoid criticism, then 
should not the party that is in opposition seek an extreme position in order to under- 
mine the party in power -- and the Democrats are not taking that position, are they? 

MR. ROCHE: I think the Democrats have been mich too gentle with the adminis- 
tration, primarily because the Southern Democrats seem for some time to have had an 
approach to President Eisenhower somewhat like that of the constitutional monarch in 
England, In a real way I think you can say that Eisenhower, in many ways, is much 
closer to the Southern Democrats than he is to the Northern Republicans, His views 
on states' rights, his general approach to laissez faire, and things of that sort, 
seem to me to fit much more closely with the views of Senator George than they do with, 
say, Senator Jenner. I think the Southern Democrats have some real hopes that they 
could continue in power in Congress and he could keep these dangerous northern liberals 
out of the present. 

MR. LUBELL: I think as far as Eisenhower being closer to the Southern Demo- 
crats and the Northern Republicans -- well, that's a little wild in the swing that 
you're encompassing in the statement. I wouldn't consider Jenner typical of Northern 
Republicans. He's a very strange specimen, all in all, 

MR. ROCHE: I'm talking about Congressional leadership here and if the 
Republicans take over the Senate -- and the following are the leading committee chair- 
men: Aiken, Bridges, Capehart, Milliken, Wiley, McCarthy, Malone, Bricker, Langer, 
Smith, Carlson and Martin -- and these are the men with whom, by and large, Eisenhower 
does not get along terribly well, I would say that, on the other hand, he gets along 
mich better with Ellender, Hayden, Russell, Fulbright, etc., who are the Democratic 
leaders in the Senate -- so that I think that if Eisenhower were a free agent, 

I think he would rather have these Democratic committee chairman to deal with than 
the right wing Republicans, 


DR. WITMAN: If I understand you correctly, you are saying that the policy 
of moderation is one which is emanating out from the Executive office and spilling 
over, as it were, to the two parties. And this.ece 

MR. ROCHE: Yes, Roosevelt started it, 

DR. WITMAN: And this again we are talking about in terms of tactics. Now, 
the question that I would like to raise is this: If it is true that tactics are being 
dominated by the principle of moderation, then does this not mean that bipartisanism 
is eliminating the meaning of our two-party system? Does it not mean that we are now 
putting out of operation and erasing from our traditional political scene the effective 
use of two parties, one of which stands for one position and another for another, and 
they offer to the voter alternative choices? 

MR. LUBELL: No, we are getting actually exactly the opposite. Let me correct 
one of the statements made earlier -- this policy of moderation starts with the 
Executive and spills out from there, My own judgment is that President Eisenhower 
has been an extremely effective politician, mainly because he has judged and followed 
tRe public mood. The policy of moderation and the forces making for moderation in 
American politics are stronger than he is, He is not the originator of it and he is 
simply moving along with the current and this is the question that I want to keep com- 
ing back to later on, because I think this is the question your audience ought to be 
asking themselves -- and the question is -- how mich free play and how much room for 
action are the American people willing to give their government at this time, Now, 
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when you come to this question of whether we are doing away with our two-party system, 
you could argue, if you want to take this in an abstract term, that if there is no 
disagreement between the parties, therefore, you're not using the two-party system 

the way it should be; that in order to use your two-party system, they've got to be 
fighting one-another. But I think that viewpoint mistakes what is actually happening 
in the country today. The real significance of what we are going into = Mr. Roche 
made a remark somewhere about Eisenhower and his laissez faire policy -- Mr, Eisenhower 
will go down in:history' as the first Republican President to introduce a managed 
economy. He has committed the Republican party to a managed economy, The Democrats 
had one before and whoever is going to come after, is going to continue managing our 
economy, I believe that you have to look at your two-party system in relation to 

that managed economy and the people are using both parties to play them off against 

one another to keep the economy in the middle. 

DR. WITMAN: We have been talking about the question of whether moderation 
in tactics was going to be a sound policy for the country to recognize and to see in 
operation in the coming election. The last point made was that Mr. Lubell said he 
wondered whether a real slug=-it-out campaign was something that the American people 
could take, and I think he was referring to the question of an analysis of whether 
moderation is the dominating political concept -- the dominating attitude of mind 
of the American people, Perhaps this is the moment then for us to move into that 
second phase of the problem, as we outlined it at the beginning of this program, I 
see that Mr. Roche is frowning, and I think it is a frown of anticipation. He wants 
to say something, 

MR. ROCHE: When I used laissez faire before, I was thinking particularly of 
the President's relationships with the Congress, not his economic policy. I didn't 
make myself very clear, Eisenhower is the first President since the 20's, or since 
Hoover, who has employed the sort of Whig conception of the presidency, that is, look- 
ing upon himself as having a mch closer tie to Congress than, say, Roosevelt or 
Truman ever thought. This the Southern Democrats like because the one thing they 
didn't like about Roosevelt and Truman was that they tended to tell them what to do, 
try and give them orders in any case, etc. I'd like to make one point that it seems 
to me is very important here. When we are talking about the two-party system in this 
country, we're talking about something which has virtually no existence on the 
national level, We've talking about two coalitions that every four years put up a 
presidential candidate and as soon as the presidential candidate of one side is elected 
and the other side defeated, the coalitions break up and return to their tents, In 
Congress a dominant group of Republicans, say, will choose their committee chairmen, 
etc,, but there is no real line of party authority in Congress, In a way, what we 've 
been calling moderation here, it seems to me, is a common denominator policy which 
divides Americans the least. It's not a positive proposition, it's not something 
which is a positive policy based on, let's say, a philosophical concept of moderation 
-- it's an attempt to take out from this and that and the other place enough of a 
package so you can sell it to a substantial mumber of these pressure interests. 

DR. WITMAN: You mean moderation is not a political philosophy? 

MR. ROCHE: Precisely. 

DR. WITMAN: It is neither liberalism nor conservatism -- it is something in 
between the two perhaps, I think you were the man, in his opening discussion, who 
used the word pragmatism several times -- the pragmatic approach. What do you mean 
by that? 

MR. ROCHE: JI mean by it that the -= in deciding on their position, American 
statesmen tend to choose their alternative in terms of a great number of interests, 
among which philosophy is the least important, 

DR. WITMAN: Is this what you are saying -- that, in fact, if we have a 
and a situation of moderation within the whole body politic of American today, ae 
means that we have a condition in which the pragmatic test is always present, and 
that is, it is formlated in terms of what is acceptable to the largest mumber of 
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voters. It is not formulated on the basis of what is good for the country or what 
is sound objectives, or what is good philosophy? 

MR. LUBELL: There has never been a time in the history of the country when 
anything in this country was ever settled on an abstract philosophy. We've always 
been a very pragmatic people and we use ideology. We say everything has a moral 
connotation and we make all these speeches and all, but in the end you find when you 
Sort of divide who is on one side and who is on the other side, you find that it 
always parallels their interests, 

DR. WITMAN: Yes, but there have been times of very great differences of 
opinion on political questions which have divided the country vigorously, amd in 
which there was great conviction and not simply a case of a pragmatic approach on 
the part of the people who have the convictions, For example, the money question 
at the end of the 19th century -- bimetallism. 

MR. LUBELL: Didn't that reflect the conflict of interests that was going on 
in the country? Each one became very moral and found the same justification for their 
position. All Americans are moral people and whatever position they take, they find 
the moral arguments for it. Now, I'm not saying this is immoral, I'm saying that 
the nature of our democracy is that it is an arena, It's a place where we come to 
fight one another. We fight with one another and then we strike a balance of unity 
and compromise at the election. At the present time you have the peculiar situation 
that the people do not want a very wide swing either economically or in foreign policy 
and things abroad, They do not want much of a change from the status quo and that is 
why both parties are trying to win this middle ground and why they are both moderate. 
It has nothing to do with any kind of abstract philosophy at all -- they've all just 
read the same election returns. That's all, 

DR. WITMAN: Are you shaking your head affirmatively, Mr. Roche? 

MR. ROCHE: Yes, I'm agreeing with what Mr. lubell says. I'd just like to go 
on a minute and say that one of the great problems that we have institutionally is the 
fact that the only American national institution which reflects the views of the 
urban electorate strongly is the presidency, In Congress, the committee chair- 
manship system, their seniority is loaded, so that you have, whichever party takes 
office, the key jobs in Congress in the hands of the old boys from the rural areas 
or, let's say, from the non-urban areas, As a consequence, the Congress is almost 
automatically much more immoderate than the presidency because the constituency 
which the president represents includes those elements, which I think Mr, Lubell 
suggested in his book are the carriersof moderation. 

DR. WITMAN: As I understand it then, the people of this country are moderate 
today. They are taking a moderate, intermediate position. As I understand it, from 
what you gentlemen have been saying, this moderate, intermediate position can be de- 
fined as one which is charactericized by the desire for the maintenance of middle class 
comfort. I'm taking your words, Mr. Lubell, from your opening statement. Secondly, 
that it is characterized by the desire to keep what we have -- primarily a security 
minded concept, rather than an inventive or pioneering minded concept. 

MR. LUBELL: It is more to hold on than to grab more, I think that's true, 

DR. WITMAN: Yes, and the third element is that we are dominated by a recogni- 
tion of the existence of the condition of prosperity and want to hang on to that 
prosperity and, if we can, make it grow. These are three things which I think I have 
detected in your discussion as the characteristic aspects of moderation in our present 
body politic. 

MR. LUBELL: You should add to that the fear of war and also the fear that we 
will intervene unwisely, which also brings you to about the same position. 

DR. WITMAN: Now what you are doing is, you are taking us down into the field 
of foreign policy. Youwere saying that this whole consideration of moderation has not 
only its domestic aspects, but its international aspects. Is that right? 

MR. LUBELL: It limits what you can do abroad very definitely. 

DR. WITMAN: How? 


MR. LUBELL: It does in two ways -= two big ways and many little ways. To 
give you a good example, the Korean War would be a striking illustration of that. 

When President Truman intervened in Korea, the action was praised all over the coun= 
try. As soon as the intervention had turned out that it was going, to be a long, 

drawn out affair, the American people turned on President Truman and this action of 
his, in going into Korea, hurt him more politically ‘than anything he did in his ad- 
ministration. It happens, in my own judgment, that his going into Korea was one of 
his more statesman-like actions, but politically the effects were almost suicidal and, 
of course, it was the biggest single factor in brirging the Republicans and Eisenhower 
into office. Now, what the American public voted for in that issue was, they didn't 
want to come to terms with the Russians -- they don't believe you can -- but they also 
didn't want to intervene if it meant sending American soldiers, their sons, and keeping 
them abroad. Since then, our foreign policy has sort of teetered between -- it's really 
been a sort of strategy by public opinion. On the one hand we have these grave dangers 
abroad but there is a great fear against committirg ourselves too mich and if you just 
follow through our foreign policy, you'll see how narrow is the edge that we have been 
walking. I am not sure that it has been wise. The same thing holds true in how much 
of our resources we are using for winning the cold war, This is limited by the taxes 
the people will pay and which ties back to the preservation of their economic aims, 

As soon as you raise taxes, or if you get a threat of inflation, the political pen- 
dulum turns against the party that is responsible for that, which means that auto- 
matically we can only use a relatively small proportion of our resources for winning 
the cold war, This, in my judgment, is the gravest danger that this trend towards 
moderation has brought us to, -= that here we are in a situation where every American 
would agree the fate of our country and our children and our civilization is at 

stake and yet, because our politics are geared to hold on to the gains of the past, 

we refuse to give our government the necessary resources and the necessary power to 
use the strength we have fully and all-out to win this cold war, There is a question, 
of course, of whether we would know what to do with these resources if we made them 
available, but that's a side issue. In this case, whether you knew what to do or not, 
the American people will permit their government only so much, In my judgment, it is 
not enough, but I don't believe this is the fault, particularly, of their politicians 
so much as it is of the American people that they will not give their government the 
power that we need to win the cold war, 

DR. WITMAN: Mr. Roche, do you want to comment? 

MR. ROCHE: This, it seems to me, has been built into the American system right 
from the very beginning. I tnink the founders of the Constitution didn't really serious]. 
plan on having a foreign policy. The United States was so isolated, etc., that they 
didn't have to worry about these problems, Again, if you come back to the structure 
of the government, the one area which has no fighting constituents in it is the Depart- 
ment of State and those people who are charged with our work abroad. If the Secretary 
of Agriculture takes action that the farmers don't like, the next day the Farm Bureau 
and endless numbers of agricultural groups descend on Washington and raise all kinds 
of trouble with the Congressmen, On the other hand, if Secretary Dulles makes a stupid 
remark about Goa, as he did awhile ago, the League of Women Voters protest, or the 
American Association of College Women protest. In other words, the Department of State 
has no farmers, it hasn't got any built-in constituency that will go to bat for it 
and, as a consequence, foreign policy has always been a stepchild of our Republic af 
don't think it is any different now than it ever has been, except that the needs ee 
greater than they ever were, 

DR. WITMAN: Both of you gentlemen are depressing me, I don't know whether 
you are depressing other listeners or not, but... 

MR. ROCHE: You know what Lord Bryce said about the United States of America 
don't you? : 

DR. WITMAN: No. 
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MR. ROCHE; He said that Divine Providence has under its special care drunks, 
small children and the United States of America, 

DR. WITMAN: I don't know whether we would all agree with Lord Bryce at this 
point or not, but let me explain to you why I wee. 

MR. LUBELL: That will cost us the prohibition vote. 

DR. WITMAN: You both are saying that our position is one of such a degree of 
moderation and such a desire to hold on to the status which we have now acquired of 
middle class comfort, of prosperity and satisfaction with the conditions as they are, 
that it is affecting our foreign policy and it is affecting that foreign policy in a 
very passive way, that is, it is affecting it in a measure of making our policy a more 
passive one than it might otherwise be, And yet, I understand that we are being told 
all the time that if the United States is to be successful in this cold war, it will 
be necessary for us to exert a vigorous role in the world, We will have to be in- 
ventive, we will have to show new ideas, we shall have to take a more vigorous approach 
to some of the new and original problems which the world is presenting to us. For ex- 
ample, we have the specific problems of economic aid in other parts of the world. We 
have the problem of depressed and underdeveloped areas. We have the problem of 
colonialism =-- ail of which is going through a transitional stege in a worldwise basis. 
Now, does this mean that we are such moderates, that we are so committed to a policy 
of an in-between position, an absence of extremes, that we will not be able to generate 
the kind of affirmative position which our country requires? 

MR. LUBELL: You've really asked an Italian submarine of a question. Italian 
submarines are these sandwiches where they put everything in it, all at once, and you 
try to get it all in your mouth and you can't. Then you take off the top and you take 
a bite of the bottom, 

DR. WITMAN: That's what you are supposed to do with this question. 

MR. WBELL: That's what I intend to do, I think that -- at least the way I 
have been trying to analyze the situation we face -- has been more to leave the thought 
in the minds of some of our listeners as to the question they ought to be asking them- 
selves, JI do not think that on the scales of the balance sheet, that we are doing as 
badly as. all that because as part of our present situation, I do not believe that we 
will let anything go by default in the matter of world affairs. I think as part of the 
two-party policy, the trend towards moderation, the trend away from extremism -- parti- 
cularly in the sepublican party -- you see the Hepublicans have come into power and 
they made no effort to repeat what they did in the 1920's and if you look back at the 
role we have played in foreign policy since the end of the war, it has been remarkably 
consistent. Every year there is always a threat that we are going to cut off, and we 
are going to end foreign aid, and we're going to do all these things, but we never do 
it. We're much too practical a people, I believe, to do things that will be so openly 
and plainly against our interests, 

DR. WITMAN: That's the very point I am raising with you, Mr. Lubell, and that 
is that this very practical characteristic which you have been defining so eloquently 
here tontght strikes me as a deterrent to the kind of originality in thinking and the 
kind of vigorous approach to foreign policy we need, That's what I'm afraid of. 

MR. LUBELL: Let me finish the point I am making, and I am trying to draw a 
rather fine line because I think that is actually what we are doing. I do not believe 
there is any danger of a revival of isolationism in this country. I don't believe that 
we are going to let anything go by default. I do believe, however, that we will con- 
tinue to be governed by a sort of policy of half a loaf. We're not going to do the 
full job, but we're not going to do nothing. We 're going to be somewhere in the middle, 
Now, that has great dangers and, of course, the more convinced you are that you know 
what the right thing to do is, the greater the dangers become, Against that there is 
this one reassuring fact that it is not always easy to know what to do. I think if 
you got down into a lot of this discussion about what is moderate and what is immoderate, 
you would find that a lot of people thought they had the solutions, but they would not 
be able to carry the public support and it is also questionable whether they are 
actually the solutions, 
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MR. ROCHE: The problem seems to me to come down to this -- that in formulat- 
ing our policy, our foreign policy, these motives of self-interest are so great that 
almost anything we do abroad has to be justified for the wrong reasons. That is, if 
we eliminate a plague of locustsin Iran, it's done by the Air Force and it is called 
defense support. If we send wheat to India, it is not because we want to help the 
Indian people, it's because it has to come out of the defense budget some place and 
jit is tucked in under defense support or something’ of that sort. As a consequence, 
we consistently put our worst foot forward in international affairs and also in our 
own mouths, which is a good trick. That is, we tend to go around doing good deeds 
and doing them, I am convinced, often for very good and admirable reasons, and then 
hastily justifying them on the grounds that the only reason we really helped out these 
people was that we needed some front line troops for World War III. I think this 
is one of the horrible dilemmas of our policy. And I think it grows precisely from 
the fact that in order to get anything out of Congress, you have to convince them that 
it is going to have a payoff. 

DR. WITMAN: Before we begin our audience questions, let me take a minute to 
see what we have talked about so far and give our audience a good focus on which to 
base their questions to you gentlemen up here. We have said that this problem of 
moderation in politics should be viewed in terms of three specific problems, The 
first one is the matter of political tactics, party tactics. And you two said that 
you believe that party tactics in the coming campaign would be moderate -- that it 
didn't make much difference whether there was a debate now as to whether they should 
or should not be moderate, they were going to be moderate and that that was based very 
largely upon a status of affairs in the country. Mr. Lubell is shaking his head. 

MR. LUBELL: No, I don't think the tactics will be moderate at all. I think by 
the time we get finished everybody will be saying, "Oh, I wish they would stop all this 
mud-slinging." I think the end result, no matter who wins, is going to be a victory 
for moderation, 

DR. WITMAN: All right, fine. The second thing that we said was that moderation 
is a characteristic of the American body politic am that it is characterized by a 
middle class comfort idea, by the desire to keep what we have and to preserve the 
prosperity which we now have and enlarge it, if possible. The third thing we said 
was that foreign policy was related to the matter of moderation in the American men- 
tality and the American complex of today and we developed in some detail how that 
relationship to foreign policy was being carried out now. Is that about right? 

MR. LUBELL: Fine. Can I make just one point? A mimte ago Mr. Roche was 
making a point about our foreign policy, that we do everything for the wrong reasons. 
There is some justification for that but I did want to register just this one thought 
very quickly. I think that on the whole, since the end of the war, the American 
foreign policy has been quite good,When you consider the enormous transition that we 
have had to make, I think we have done an excellent job and nothing for which we need 
to be ashamed of, There are a lot of things that 1 would have done differently and 
done more of, but we have not let the world down in any way at all, 

DR. WITMAN: Let's go to our winning question. This week's winner of the 
American Peoples Encylcopedia is Milton Byrd of Ft. Wayne, Indiana, who submitted 
this question: "Is the moderate in politics something apart from the conservative 
and the liberal, or does he attempt to bring features of both together?" 

MR. ROCHE: I would think that on a different level, that is, I can see 
conservative moderates and I can conceive of conservative immoderates. I think that 
from my own point of view and from the point of view of the definitions I have been : 
trying to strive towards tonight, that conservatism and liberalism to the extent that 
you can define these amorphous concepts are ways of thinking about things. Moderation 
oe ie Lee a way of going at it, that is, a way of handling problems rather than 

MR. LUBELL: I would think that the terms themselves would change with the 
period of time -- the meaning of the terms, At present the trend toward moderation is 
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very definitely a conservative one because the dominant trend in the country is to 
hold on to what we have and keep from getting into war and to exercise a stabilizing 
role in the whole world, And all these are essentially conservative goals, 

DR. WITMAN: We'll have some questions from our audience NOW e 

QUESTIONER: Mr, Lubell, my question is related to public opinion. You stated 
that the administration is following the mood of the people, as it were, but what I 
really want to get at is that I think people make up their minds in three broad areas, 
through reason, emotion and tradition -- mixed up, as it were. Would you go along 
with that? 

MR. LUBELL: I think the way people are most effective on their politicans is 
on how they vote. I think voting is primarily an emotional proposition. Very little 
reason gets into it. There may be some people who use reason in their voting, but 
in the last three elections I've made a point of going around and talking to people 
about how and why they were going to vote, and I think voting is an emotional pro= 
position for professors as well as for ditch-diggers, 

QUESTIONER: How about tradition? 

MR. LUBELL: Tradition is very important in the sense that the family tradi- 
tion gets carried on, but I would lump that in as part of the emotional experience 
of the person, 

QUESTIONER: fFhat's just the introduction to my real question. My other 
question is, how can you have a good public opinion from any angle when you don't have 
a critical press, For instance, the newspapers, the magazines, the radio, television, 
Do you ever go to a newsreel theatre, Mr. Lubell? It is so one-sided, it isn't even 
funny. Hew do the people make up their minds? 

MR. LUBELL: The people make up their minds largely in disregard of newspapers 
and these other mediums, I have found they translate down the issuesof the campaign 
as they see it in terms of their own emotional experience, They don't look at the 
statistics of the employment, but they figure out how much money am I making and am 
I better off, so the effect that you talk about isn't as great as it would seem arc 
the proof of that, of course, has been the recent elections. The press has always been 
more Republican, but you only had one Republican in six, 

QUESTIONFR: Mr. Roche, I think the Republicans are stuck with moderation be- 
cause it won the last Presidential election. And I don't think that the fact that it 
won the last one necessarily means that it will win the next one because much has 
happened since then and the Democrats have won quite a number of voting contests. {f 
feel that the Democrats have an opportunity to rescue us from moderation, but are the 
issues drawn clearly when the Democrats also are trying to contain all elements to 
moderation, Isn't it time for a realignment of parties? 

MR. ROCHE: A realignment of parties is a dream which many people have had and 
one which 1 confess to having shared for some time myself, The trouble is that I 
don't think it would work. I don't see how it would be achieved, given the fact that 
the power in American political parties is at the bottom and there is no way that you 
can just sort of one day sort out all the apples -- there is no power that can do it, 
that can put all the apples in baskets, one batch in one and one in the other. As far 
as what issues will come up and what will happen this year in the Presidential election 
everything, of course, depends on the candidate, The party platform is, as I said 
before, an epic of studied ambiguity and the campaign is what the candidate makes 
of it. If the candidate makes of it a fighting campaign on issues, then I think there 
will be a great deal of discussion of this sort of thing. If it turns into a sort of 
mitual admiration society, then it will be a different kind of campaign. 

QUESTIONER: Mr. Iubell, instead of merely preserving our gains, don 't you 
think there is still room for plenty of improvement throughout the United States in 
the realm of civil rights, housing, high cost of living, to cite a few instances? 

MR. LUBELL; You can cite a lot more, but you have taken in an awful lot. The 
one that 1 think is important of those is the civil rights one. At least I would 
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consider that the most important, There is certainly plenty of room for improvement. 
The whole struggle of the civil rights thing really reflects the fact that the gains 
that the Negroes have won have put them in a position where they are now able to de-~ 
mand more of the rights that they should have had, so this is really part of your i 
continuing conflict and it's an outgrowth of the gains since the depression, I didn't 
mean to say that we are satisfied, but where I hit the emphasis of preserving our 
gains is that I think we are well enough off at home economically and I'd rather con- 
centrate some of our economic power abroad, 

MR. ROCHE: I would like to make one quick remark on this. It seems to me that 
in the area of desegregation, we note the Eisenhower Administration's moderation and 
weakness. Here is an area where the President, it seems to me, should as a moral 
spokesman for American democracy have interceded to speak for the principles of the 
Republic and the Supreme Court decision and it doesn't even look as though he is going | 
to reinforce the garrison at Ft. Sumter. 

QUESTIONER: Mr. Roche, don't you think we are losing the respect of foreign 
countries by not taking a forward looking stand on many issues? | 

MR. ROCHE: Yes, I thought I had made that clear, I do think so. [I think that | 
it is unfortunate, I'd agree with what Mr. Lubell said before that we have gone an 
awful long way from the foreign policy of the 30's and 20's, but we sacrifice so much | 
of our own good will by the way in which we justify and rationalize what we do. | 

MR. LUBEIL: Can I ask the fellow who sat down a question? 

DR. WITMAN: Yes, go right ahead, 

MR. LUBELL: The question raised there was don't you think we are losing the 
respect of other countries by not taking a position on many issues. This assumes that 
there is a position that we can take very easily in which the whole of the United 
States will agree. Does the person who asked the question think that his own views 
would represent the country's views? 

QUESTIONER: No, I don't, 

MR. LUBELL: Then maybe we ought not say anything. 

MR. ROCHE: Well, I think it is possible to criticize without necessarily 
being prepared to substitute a full blown policy for the one criticized, 

QUESTIONER: I would like to have both of the speakers answer this. Do you 
not feel that because we do not really have a two-party system, we ought to have, say, 
a labor party, or farmer party, possibly among others, and is it not your feeling, too, 
if the farmers had their own party in this country, they would have had a satisfactory 
farming or agricultural law before the present time? 

MR. LUBELL: I can take care of the farm thing very nicely. I've just come 
back from ringing doorbells and talking to a lot of farmers and the farmers are quite 
satisfied with the present political setup. They are using both parties, working one 
party off against the other and they are protecting their interests quite well, I 
don't think anybody wants a third party in the farm belt. The whole difference now 
between the Democrats and Republicans -- one yells at 87%, I don't know what the per 
cent of parity is, but it is about 3% or 4% difference of parity. There is no real 
eee ac They are both bidding for the farm vote. So the farmer has taken care 
of it. 

DR. WITMAN: Mr. Roche says he has no additional comment, 

QUESTIONER: Mr. Eubell, is the implication from your studies that people do 
not seek change unless there is a catastrophe? 

MR. LUBELL: No, there is change going on all the time but I think at the pre- 
sent state of American politics, the dominant motive is to hold on to what we have 
because there is a great fear of another depression. There is great fear of war. 

These two fears are things that the American people are trying to guard against, and 
A I see it, they are using both parties to ward off both of these dangers as far as 
ey can. 
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